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What to Gee. 
“BOoKS IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.” 
Shakespeare. 


FERNS, 
he to flowers, what is so pretty as ferns? Ferns 
grow almost everywhere, and they are extremely 
pretty to press and arrange in vases or on walls, to 
make the room bright for winter. It is not difficult 
to learn about the common species of ferns, and I 
will try and tell you about a few of them, so that you 
may know them and find them in the woods and mead- 
ows thissummer. Perhaps the most familiar to many, 
although by no means the most common, is the pretty 
climbing fern (Iygodium palmatum), which we so often 
see in the city streets for sale. It is very pretty when 
pressed, and is graceful, twined around picture cords, or 
on curtains. It grows in moist woods, all along the Con- 
necticut river, and in some other places in New England. 
A familiar and much more common fern is the lovely 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum). It grows in moist 
woods, and its frond spreads out like a hand of many 
fingers ; it has a black stem, and is very easy to press. 
Then the great meadow ferns, how rich they are! There 
are three species of Osmunda, which are all large, 
handsome ferns, growing generally in damp meadows. 
One of these, the Royal fern, looks like a little locust 
tree, for the fronds are cut into leaves like the locust. 
The other two are tall, handsome, plume-like ferns. 
The common brake, which grows in the woods and 
clearings, is large and stately. It spreads itself out like 
an umbrella, and sometimes quite covers the ground. 
One of the prettiest of our ferns is the Dicksonia, a fine- 
ly cut, long, triangular fern, which turns yellow or white 
in the autumn, and is then lovely to arrange with the 
green ones in vases. Then there is the Shield fern 
(Aspidum acrostichoides), which keeps green all winter. 
If you look under the leaves, even in mid-winter, there 
it isas fresh as ever. I must not forget the dear little 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), which grows on the rocks, 
and has such bright orange-brown spots on the under- 
side of the fronds. This little fern loves to cling to the 
rocks and hang down over the edge, and sometimes it 
covers them completely, and the rocks look like great 
green cushions, There is another beautiful meadow 
fern, called the Ostrich fern, because the fronds stand up 
in a crown like great green ostrich feathers. If you 
should go to a rocky place you will very likely find the 
dear little Woodsia (Ilvensis), which likes to cuddle 
down between great rocks and cling .to the edges of 
precipices. It grows in thick mats and is covered on the 
back of the frond with white or brown scales. 
In limestone regions we find another fern, the 


Cystopteris bulbifera, which grows almost as long as the 
| climbing fern I have told you about. It is often found 
three-quarters of a yard long, and not more than one or 
two inches wide. Thisis very pretty for decoration. Its 
sister, Cystopteris fragilis, is a dear little fern, which is 
more common. It is very delicate and graceful, and has 
pretty little brown spots on the back. Another pretty 
little fern is the <Asplenium trichomanes, which gener- 
ally grows on rocks, in moist, shady nooks. In England — 
it grows all over the walls and makes them look very 
pretty. 

Did you ever hear of a walking fern? There is one 
so called. It stretches out its long tip which, when it 
touches the ground, takes root, and a new plant springs 
up at that point. It looks more like a leaf than like a 
fern. It is not very common, but it is worth while to 
hunt for it because it is so curious to see how it steps 
along. = y 

When you get a little acquainted with ferns and 
have gathered and pressed some, perhaps you will won- 
der why they have no flowers and no seeds, and how 
they can make new plants without any seeds. 

If you will look onthe under side of your ferns, you 
will find onsome of them avery fine brown powder-like 
dust. These little particles are called spores. They are 
not just like seeds, but they help to form the new fern 
plant, so they answer somewhat the same purpose that 
seeds do for flowering plants. 

I hope you will enjoy searching for ferns this summer, 
and if you are interested in them, perhaps I will some- 
time write you something more about them. M.3, Cc. 


A VERY HUMAN DOG. 

E. and I were quietly sketching in a secluded part of 
the willow grove, when our solitude was suddenly in- 
vaded by a dog, who came hurriedly into the grove, car- 
rying in his mouth a large bone which had a great deal 
of meat on it. Perceiving strangers, he paused with a 
somewhat surprised and guilty look ; but as we did not 
speak to him, he took courage, hoped the bone was not 
observed, sauntered in a leisurely manner faround the 
outskirts of the grove, mounted on the trunk of an old 
willow tree, and thoughtfully surveyed the landscape, 
then slipped skillfully and quietly down from the tree, 
out of our sight, and after a few minutes’ absence came 
bounding into the grove from another quarter, and ran, 
wagging his tail, to give us a hospitable greeting. His 
bone had, of course, been disposed of. His manner said: 


“T am so surprised to see you, but you are cordially 


welcome. La. 


Not all who seem to fail, have failed indeed ‘ 
What though the seed be cast by the wayside, 


And the birds take it—yet the birds are fed. 
—Oharles Kingsley. 
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What to Do. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


PATRIOTISM. 


m» ATRIOTISM means not only loving, but faithfully 
serving, one’s country. It is often supposed to be 

a virtue for grown-up people, one in which chil- 

dren have noshare, But does not that depend upon 
what is meant by serving one’s country? Is fighting 
the only way? If so, then drummer-boys are the only 
children who help their country, for as girls cannot fight, 
they cannot be patriotic. Though fighting may some- 
times be necessary, it is but one method of showing 
patriotism, and a method which seldom occurs more 
than once in a life-time, sometimes not as often. As we 
cannot all fight, however, we must learn to love our 
country in other ways: first, by understanding all about 
it better than about any other land. For that our school 
geozraphy helps us. We laugh at the Englishman who, 
when the coachman was told to bring the buffaloes, 
- excused himself from riding, saying he preferred to 
drive with horses. We know buffalo-robes were meant; 
yet some of the’ questions asked about how people live 
“out West” or “down South,” must sound as strangely 
in Western and Southern as the Englisman’s question 
did to Eastern ears. 

Next to the help of geography comes that of history. 
There is no surer way of getting ready to be patriotic 
than by constantly reading. As an incentive to chil- 
dren to love American history, and to make them feel 
that they cannot be good citizens without understanding 
how this republic grew, and what it stands for, and to 
make the children of the West feel that they are cousins 
to those in the East, a lady has offered prizes for the best 
historical compositions on certain subjects. So to-day 
the children of Portland, Oregon ; of St. Louis, Missouri; 
and of Boston, Massachusetts, are working for these 
- prizes; and next fall the schools at the South will com- 
pete for the same end. In St. Louis the subjects are 
“Alexander Hamilton and the Constitution;” ‘The 
Compromises of the Constitution ;” and a comparison 
between Virginia and Massachusetts from their settle- 
ment to the year 1787. In Boston they are: 

1. “What was the policy of the early colonists of 
Massachusetts toward Quakers and others whom they 
regarded as intruders? Was this policy in any respect 
objectionable, and, if so, what excuses can be offered for 
it?” 2. “Why did the American colonies separate 
from the mother country? Did the early settlers look 
forward to any such separation, and, if not, how and 
when did the wish for it grow up? What was the dif- 
ference between the form of government which they 
finally adopted and that under which they had before 
' been living?” 

If all the readers of Lirrte Unrry would think about 
these questions, though they may not write one word, 
they would find they grew patriotic; if they talked 
about the matter and formed little Debating Societies 
and Sam. Adams Clubs, as they have done in Milwaukee, 
they would become still more patriotic. 


Another way is to read all the newspapers tell you 
about the doings in Congress and at the State Legisla- 
tures, and to understand what the terms mean. Then 
when you by and by vote, you will be an intelligent voter. 

How can girls be patriotic? Let them think of the 
Sanitary Commission and they will see that the country 
could not have done without those women who were 
nurses, and those little girls at home who tore the band- 
ages, knitted the stockings and made the jellies. So 
girls must be cooks and nurses; for though we may 
never have another war, thére will always be those to 
care for who have injured themselves as seamen, explor- 
ers and engineers in caring for their country’s interests. 
Then, if any of you become songsters, your verses may 
encourage. patriotism in others. Think of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, America, the Marseillaise, or 
Rule Britannia. 

Last of all, every boy and girl ought to know what 
Civil Service Reform means, and should do their part to 
prevent any future need of reform, by being absolutely 
honest and faithful in all their dealings as children. 
Self-sacrifice and obedience also, as well as a disregard of 
danger, are elements of character which will enable 
children to become patriots. When David slew Goliath, 
when Cassabianca obeyed his father, when William Tell’s 
son stood still, each knew that his country would be 
saved by the steadfastness of his action. 

: _ KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


PATRIOTIC STORIES. 


Tue Dixe.—As a little boy was walking along a canal 
in Holland, he heard a sound of trickling water and saw 
a small hole in the dike. He knew that hole might 
cause aninundation. Hesaid: ‘ Haarlem shall not be 
drowned while I am here;” and he thrust his finger 
into the hole. He grew cold and tired; he whistled— 
no one came; he prayed, and then staid, writhing with 
pain, the cold water flowing over the finger, all night. 
In early morning, some one did see him and called out, 
“What's the matter?” “I am keeping the water from 
running out,” he shouted back—“tell them to come 
quickly.” They did come, and he saved the city. 


PHEIDIPPIDES.—Pheidippides, the Athenian runner-boy, 
ran two days, two nights, “over the hills, under the 
dales, down pits, and up peaks,” from Athens to Sparta, to 
demand aid for his city against the Persian. As reward, 
on the Marathon day he was allowed to run again with 
the tidings, “Rejoice, we conquer!” but “the joy in his 
blood bursting his heart he died,” his country freed. 


Joan or Arc.—When only thirteen years old the 
Maid of Orleans used to dream of grand deeds, and at 
eighteen was possessed of the idea that she was to deliver 
her country and crown her king. Her faith, courage and 
purity enabled her to march as leader at the head of 
10,000 men, and to accomplish her promised work. 

K. G. W. 


“ Patriotism must be founded on great principles and 
supported by great virtues.” 


—~_e- 
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The Sunday School. 


BUT STILL I FEEL THAT HIS EMBRACE 
SLIDES DOWN BY THRILLS THROUGH ALL THINGS MADE, 
THROUGH SIGHT AND SOUND OF EVERY PLACE. 

“A Child’s Thought of God.”—Mrs. Browning. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series VIII. 


STORIES FROM GENESIS. 
BY ELIZA R. SUNDERLAND. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Book of Genesis, and to 
the little volume entitled “ Stories from the»Book of Genesis,” by Richard 
Bartram. London, 1881. pp.128. 35 cts. For sale by the Colegrove Book 
Co., Chicago. _References to the latter are made by the abbreviation (S.f. B. 
G.) ‘The Bible for Learners,” Vol. 1, pp. 1-240, will furnish valuable 
assistance in the more critical study of the lessons, 


LESSON ITI, 
THE STORY OF THE FLOOD. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—* While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, 
shall not cease,” : 
(Read Gen. VI., VII., and VIII., also S. f. B. G. pp. 23-41.) 


I, PRELIMINARY.—Are there any proofs that what is now dry land 
has at some time been covered with water? (S. f. B. G. pp. 23-24.) What 
two explanations of this? (The scientific and legendary.) What is the 
scientific explanation? Thelegendary? Where is one of these legends 
to be found? (Gen. VI., VII., VIIL, and S. f. B. G. pp. 24-31.) 


II. NOAH’S FLOOD. WHEN AND WHY IT CAME.—Tell in a few 
words the story. Whenisitsaid to have happened? (1656 years after 
the creation.) Who caused it? Why? Gen. VI: 5-7.) How long did 
the flood last? (Gen. VII: 11, and VIII: 13.) Over how much of the 
earth did it extend? Gen. VII: 19-21.S. f. B. G. p. 26.) When it is said 
that all the high hills under the whole heavens were covered,” and, ‘cll 
Jlesh died that moved upon the earth,” could the writer have meant that 
only a small part of the earth was covered by the flood? 

Do you think this is a true account of God? (Num, XXIIT: 19.) 


Ill. HOW IT HAPPENED.—Whence came the water for the fiood? 
(Gen. VII: 11,8. f. B. G. p. 26.) What is meant by “fountains of the 
great deep? What by ‘““windows of heaven? (The ancients thought 
the earth a flat surface floating on a great ocean, and thesky or firma- 
ment,’ a solid wall built to hold up another great ocean aboveit. See 
Gen.I: 7.) How high did the waterrise? (Gen. VII: 19-20.8. f. B. G. 
p. 26.) How high are the highest mountains? (29,000feet.) If there are 
no fountains in or under the earth, and no reservoirs up in the sky from 
whence came this great quantity of water? All the water that ever falls 
upon the earth comes from the atmosphere, and if every particle of the 
moisture in the atmosphere fell at once it would only make a layer 
over the whole earth five inches deep. How did the water get away 
again after the flood. (Gen. VIII: 1. 8. f. B. G, p. 27.) Does a wind ever 
dry up an ocean? Do you think a wind could dry up an ocean so large as 


-to cover the whole earth, and as deep as to cover the highest mountains ? 


IV. WHAT WAS SAVED.—How many and what people were saved 
from the flood? (Gen. VI: 18. S.f. B.G. p. 25.) Why saved? What 
else wassaved? (Gen. VI: 1920. VII: 23. S.f. B. G. pp. 25-26.) How 
many animals would that make? Fourteen of each of the 10,000 species 
of birds now known would make 140,000 birds, and two each of the 750,000 
known species of insects would give 1,500,000 insects. Besides these, Noah 
must have takenin not less than 16,772 other animals,such as horses, 
elephants, lions, snakes, etc. These animals live on different continents, 
and Noah had only seven days warning. (Gen. VII: 1-4); could he get 
them all together in that time? 


Vv. THE ARK.—By what means were all these people and animals to 
besaved? Describe the ark. (Gen. VI: 14-16.) How large in square 
yards? Could all the animals enumerated above, have found standing- 
room init? Would one small window, two feet square, furnish light for 
so large a house, and air forso great a number of animals? (Teacher 
tell the children about the “ black hole”’ of Calcutta.) Where was Noah 
to get food to last all these animals a year? (Gen. VI: 21.) Do you think 
there would be room enough in the ark to carry so muchload? What 
had they to live upon after the flood was over? How did Noah find out 
when the flood was ended? Where did the ark rest? (Gen. VIII: 4.) 
Locate on a map. 

VI. THE RAINBOW.—What was the first thing Noah did after he came 
out of theark? (Gen. VIII: 20.) How do you think men ever came to 
suppose such sacrifices would please God? (S. f. B. G. pp. 28-29.) See 
what is said about sacrifices in Is. 1: 11. Whatdoes the story say God 
promised Noah when he smelled the burning meat? (Gen. VII: 21. 8. 
f. B. G. p. 29.) What pledge did God give that he would not forget his 
promise? (Gen. IX: 15-46. S. f.B. G. p. 30.) Do you think that is the 
real reason why we havea rainbow? Howisthe rainbow caused ? 


SUMMARY. 
1, This story describes a universal deluge, such as never could have oc- 
curred. - 


NEES: 


2. It contains representations of God which never could have been 
true, and could only have been thought true by simple and childlike 
minds, 

3. But it teaches the two great truths that sin brings destruction, and 
that righteousness saves men, (though not just in the way this writer sup- 
posed,) and these are the lessons we want to learn from it. 


TOPICS FOR BIBLE CLASSES. 


Arguments against a universal deluge. Can the Genesis story be hon- 
estly interpreted as meaning a partial deluge? Deluge stories among 
other peoples. Origin of these stories. Are they traditions of great river 
inundations, or geological submergences, or are they another form of the 
creation story ? (See En. Brit. 9th, Ed. articles “Deluge” and “ Cosmog- 
ony.) Did the Hebrews borrow their account from the Babylonians ? 


LESSON IV, 
THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Prove all things; hold fast that which is good. 
(Read Gen. X: 8-10,; XI, 1-9.,and5, f. B. G. 31-34.) 


I. INTRODUCTORY.—The tenth chapter of Genesis tells us how the 
descendants of Noah gradually increased in numbers till they became 
powerful tribes, and built great cities. Name four of these cities. (Gen, 
X: 10. In what country were they? (Gen. X: 10.) Character of the 
country of Shinar? The Greek name for Babel is Babylon; locate it on 
your map. Direction from Ararat? What is said in Gen. IX: 9, about 
the man who founded these four cities? When were they so classed ? 
Why? Do hunters live in cities? This story probably marks the time 
when the wandering hunter life was giving place to a settled life in towns 
and cities. Which is the higher kind of life? 


Il. THE GREAT CITY AND TOWER.—After these hunters from the 
mountains round about Ararat had become farmers in the rich plain of 
Shinar, what did they decide todo? Of what was their city and tower 
to be built? Why not of stone? How are bricks made? Can they be 
made in all places? Advantages to the land of Shinar (or Chaldea) of 
having clay for brick? What reason is given for building acity and 
tower? Meaning of ‘‘ Let us make a name lest we be Scattered abroad ?” 
A state made up of wild hunters and wandering shepherds can only be 
kept from scattering abroad by permanent homes and the civilizing in- 
fluences of towns and cities. Would people ever have become civilized 
and enlightened do you think without the help of cities? Is God dis- 
pleased with men for doing that which helps to change the savage into 
the civilized man ? 


Vv. THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES.— What does the story say about 
the language the people of Shinar spoke? Isit true that all the people 
in the world once spoke one language? If so, what language was it? 
and how did the first people learn to speak it? What are we told hap- 
pened while the people were building? Does God need to ‘‘comedown” 
to see what is being done on the earth? Was God pleased with what He 
saw’? How did He show His displeasure? Is this Tower-of-Babel-story 
the true explanation of how people come to speak different languages ? 
(There must have been many languages spoken in the world long before 
a great city and tower like Babylon could have been built.) What other 
explanation of itis there? (S.f. B. G. pp. 33-34.) Why should the Hebrew 
who wrote this story have thought Babylon the place where the different 
languages originated? Babylon was the oldest, largest and most won- 
derful city he knew about, and the name of its wonderful unfinished 
tower, which really means “ God’s gate,” but which he thought meant 
“confusion,” many have suggested this explanation both of these being 
different languages, and of the tower being unfinished. 


VI. SCATTERED ABROAD.—The story says that after the people 
could no longer understand each other they scattered abroad? Which do 
you think would come first, the new languages or the scattering? Why 
should the Hebrew writer have thought as, he seems to, that all the na- 
tions of the world came originally from Babylon? Probably because 
Babylon was so old and great, and because his own ancestors or their 
neighbors the Phenicians and Arabs came from that region, and so he 
concluded that all the people did. Isit true that all came from one place ? 
What can you tell about Babylon, which makes it a very wonderful city, 
even though neither all the languages nor all the peoples of the world 
originated there? 


VIL. SUMMARY,.—1. Babylon and the Tower of Babel are facts; their 
ruins still remain. 

2, It may be true that the city was destroyed through trying to make 
too great a name, i. ¢. through trying to become too powerful. 

3. God does punish wickedness, but not by “floods” or ‘‘confusion of 


tongues,” i : 


BIBLE CLASS TOPICS.—Basis of facts in this legend. Origin of 
language. Two theories. Originof languages. Had all the nations orig- 
inally a common home? Was it Babylon or vicinity ? Recent revelations 
of “ Assyriology.” ‘‘ The Chaldean Genesis.” * 
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What to Bead. 
“TH HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 


Theodore Parker. 


WONDERS AROUND US. 


LIFE AND Her CHILDREN. By Arabella B. Buekley. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 1881. Pp. 312. $1.50. 

GLaUCUS; OR, WONDERS OF THE Deep, Charles Kingsley-Macmil- 
lan. $1.75. 


In these days, when to so many minds natural science 
is the great and absorbing interest, and the facts belong- 
ing to it the only realities in the world, we, who have 
not given particular attention to the subject, often feel 
our deficiencies, and wish, on our own account, as well 
as that of the children, that we knew more of the com- 
mon forms of life all about us, which our eyes have not 
been trained to see. : 

In reading this charming book, “ Life and Her Child- | 
ren,” every page of which is entertaining as well as in- 
structive, we find chosen for us the facts we would most 
like to know. It opens our eyes toso much more ani- 
mal life than we had ever imagined, when we find the 
“ Night-glow,” a bag of jelly, the size of the head of a 
pin, with so much of a life ofits own. Then the growth 
and life of the sponge must interest and astonish many 
people who are most familiar with its use. And we feel 
almost a human interest, after reading these lively 
descriptions, in the “ patient” oyster, the “ neat” prawn, 
and the star-fish with its “‘ eye-spot and lid,” which, to 
quote Professor Forbes, “seemed to wink with derision,” 
when, thinking he had secured it as a delicate specimen, | 
it fell to pieces in his hand. And we find by this book 
that it is true in science, as in poetry, that the beautiful 
Nautilus lives in dignified retirement. 
of each link with the chain that leads to the higher in- 
sect life is made clear and distinct. There are not too 
many particulars, but interesting generalization. It gives 
an account of the life-work of each creature, and claims 
our interest in its struggles. This book takes us from the 


lowest form of animal existence up to life’s “ masterpiece 
among insects,” the ant whose brain seems to help him 
to solve his problem of life. Every reader of “ Life and 
Her Children” must be left with a desire for more knowl- 
edge on these subjects. 

Charles Kingsley’s book, “ Glaucus,” is well-known to 
children on the ‘sea-shore, and tells in an interesting 
manner of the “ Wonders of the Deep.” 
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“IF YOU HAVE A PLEASANT THOUGHT, SHARE IT.” 


MAKE THE MOST OF THINGS. 


In « book called “ Sir Gibbie,” by Geo. MacDonald, we find the fol- 
lowing: ‘The half cookie, the turnip, and the dulse (a kind of sea- 
weed), with the smell of the baker’s bread, was all that wee Gibbie 
had had to eat. It had been rather one of his meagre days. But 
it is wonderful upon how’ little those rare natures, capable of 
making the most of things, will hive and thrive. There is a great 
deal more to be got out of thingsthan is generally got out of them, 
whether the thing bea chapter in the Bible or a yellow turnip, and 
the marvel is, that those who use the most material should so often 
be those that show the least result in strength or character.” 

This rare quality of making the most of things is found only 
where the disposition to be content with what we can have goes 
hand in hand with a genuine desire for progress in the upward and 
onward life of the spirit. E. T. L. 


FROM SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

A friend sends word from Syracuse, N. Y., that the Sunday School 
of the Unitarian Church in that place has just given a fair, having 
for its object the raising of money for the education of one Indian 
girlat Hampton. Shesays: ‘The children did all the work, and 
have pledged themselves to remit seventy dollars in May to help 
wipe out the indebtedness to the Indians and colored people. We 
have a live school of working teachers and scholars, and a thorough 
‘course of study,’ which looks to definite purpose.” 

The readers of LitTLE UNiTy, who contemplate the organization of 
young folks’ meetings, will find it especially interesting to hear from” 
different places the objects for which the societies of those places are 
at work. Whatever object claims the most .general interest among 
your company of little folks, let that be held in view as the impetus 


| of the meetings, and some tidings with regard to its progress, in your 


own or some other society be reported at each meeting. 


DIRECTORY NOTE. 

Perhaps it has not been explained with sufficient clearness, and 
therefore not fully understood, that we wish to make this depart- 
ment of our paper especially a news exchange column between, and for 
the benefit of, all combinations of workers among children, in differ- 
ent localities. Exchanging accounts of work in progress, or of enter- 
prises successfully completed, is always of mutual help and interest- 
If any company learning, through this column, of work done by a 
certain company at another point, wishes to be put in communica- 
tion with the leaders of same, the editor of this column will gladly 
give addresses and information, upon application therefor. Let all 
communications, therefore, of this nature, be sent to the editor of 
this column, and they will be kept as a directory for inquiring par- 
ties. 


WISE LINES FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Sometimes we may learn more from a man’s errors than from his 


| virtues. 


What is really best for us lies always within our reach, though often 
overlooked. 

The talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can do 
well, and doing well what ever you do without a thought of fame. 


Give what you have. To some one, it may be better than you dare | 
to think. 


Do not let your want of success depress you; but struggle on. 
Labor hard and continuously, and you will win in the end.—Smile’s 
Life af George Moore, 


Scatter freely thoughtsand deeds, 

They seed themselves for human needs, 
Springing upward to the light, 

Bearing fruit for truth and right. 


